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Mother's Day Off 


Mother thought it was the best pres- 
ent she had ever had, and it didn’t cost 
Viola and Don Ellis a penny. It took a lot 
of work, though, but Mother enjoyed it 
throughout the year. It all started when Vi 
and Don decided they wanted to give 
Mother something different from the usual 
sort of gifts. 

“I’m tired of giving Mother just a box 
of chocolates or a fancy dish,” said Vi to 
her brother. 

“Me too,” said Don. “Gifts like that are 
appreciated when the box is opened, but 
they are soon forgotten. I think we ought 
to give her something that will remind her 
all through the year that we love her.” 

So they thought, and they thought, and 
finally they took out a sheet of paper and 
wrote Mother a letter. It said, “Dear 
Mother: Since maids get a day off, we have 
decided you are entitled to the same, be- 
cause you have been giving us a lot of 
your time and even overtime. So we are 





















extending to you a gift of one day off a 
week. 

“We will take turns cooking and serving 
the dinner and clearing up afterward, so 
your evening will be free also,” and they 
signed it, “VI and DON.” 

Mother was so happy when she opened 
the envelope and read what the letter said. 
She wondered, though, just how long Vi 
and Don would keep their promise. Prob- 
ably a week or two, she thought, and then 
they would slip back to the same old way 
of doing things. 


But Mother was wrong that time. Vi in cs 


Don kept their promise all through the 
year, and it resulted in some interesting 
experiences. Probably the most exciting 
event came one evening when it was Don’s 
turn to cook. 

Vi came hurrying into the kitchen. 
“What are you cooking tonight?” she asked. 

“Soup,” he answered calmly. 

“Soup! Is that all?” exclaimed Vi in 
horror. “Dad’s brought home one of the 
important businessmen in his company.” 

“Don’t worry, sis,” said Don. “Soup’s 
only part of it.” And so it proved. Don 
had prepared salad, vegetables, potatoes 
fancily cooked, and apple tarts with lemon 
sauce for dessert. The important guest liked 
it all so well he could hardly believe fifteen- 
year-old Don had done it all himself. 
Mother glowed with pride. 

Then another night it looked as if the 
plan would fail. Vi and Don had to stay 
late at school. There wasn’t time, when 
they left school, to get dinner ready. But 
when they reached home they found Dad 
had come to their rescue. He had taken over 
the kitchen and dining room and cooked 
a wonderful meal, so Mother had her day 
off as usual. Then the three of them cleaned 
up quickly, and took Mother to a program. 

“I never enjoyed a present so much,” said 
Mother when the year was over. And I’m 
thinking your mother would enjoy one like 
it too. Why not give it to her this Mother’s 
Day? 

Your friend, 


Som Wael? 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 












































ROBABLY the reason God worked 
a miracle for Margaret was that 
He knew she loved Jesus and wanted 
to follow Him all her life. 
To begin with, however, Margaret 
didn’t know very much about God. 
Her mother and father hardly ever 
took her to church. It was too far, they 
said. But Olive and Irma Benjamin 
lived next door, and they were Sev- 
enth-day Adventist JMV’s who shared 
their faith. Again and again they took 
Margaret and her older sister to Sab- 
bath school, and there Margaret be- 
gan to love Jesus. “When I grow up,” 
she said one day, “I’m going to be 
an Adventist like Olive and Irma.” 
Then a very sad thing happened. 
Louise and Margaret were coming 
home from school, when two other 
friends, Doreen and Audrey Foster, 
caught up with them. 
“Know what we have at home?” 
quizzed Doreen. 
“Could be most anything,” Louise 
laughed. 
“Ferrets!” Audrey interrupted. 
| “Oh, you!” Doreen gave her sister 
a push. 
“What are ferrets?” asked Margaret. 
“Daddy bought them for rabbit 
hunting,” Doreen replied. “He lets 


down and chase the rabbit out.” 


ily, anyway.” 


see them?” Audrey invited. 





MIRACLE for MARGARET 


By JOYCE SALT 


them loose at a rabbit hole; then they run 


“What do they look like?” said Louise. 
“Something like a weasel,” Doreen con- 
tinued. “They belong to the weasel fam- 


“Why don’t you come up to the shed and 
“OK.,” the two girls responded enthusi- 


astically. So the four of them ran up the 
wagon track that led to the Foster farm. 


Pp pid 

















IRVING BROWNING 


The surgeon worked on the injury to Margaret’s head 
for a long time, but he knew there wasn’t much hope. 


It was fun feeding clover and tasty bits 
of green to the lively, sharp-nosed ferrets 
through the wire holes of the cage, and time 
passed quickly. The red glow of the sun 
suddenly startled Louise, who gasped, “Oh, 
look how late it’s getting! Com’on Marg; 
we gotta go!” 

Bidding their friends a hasty good-by, 
the girls ran down the highway. “Whew!” 
Louise puffed, slackening her pace. Margaret 
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"I'm From the 'Globe’” 


pr 


| ie sun was shining brightly as John Wil- 
liams stepped out of his parked car onto 
the sidewalk. He straightened his light blue 
coat, adjusted his tie, and ran a comb through 
his hair. The building before him was three 
stories high, made of dull red brick. From 
the third story hung a large sign printed in 
black and gold letters: “The Mason City 
Globe.” 

The door opened easily, and John walked 
in. When it opened nearly a half hour later, 
John was walking out with a smile on his 
face that spelled victory. 

“Well,” he said to himself as he climbed 
into his car and started the motor, “I got 
the job, and,” he added, “it’s a right good 
one too! Cub reporter at the age of eighteen. 
I’m not too old to start at the bottom, but,” 
he gazed at The Mason City Globe sign 
thoughtfully, “I sure hope I make it to the 
top. I can almost see myself sitting behind 
that large editor's desk.” 

Then a frown came over his face. “I for- 
got!” he said aloud. “I forgot!” He stopped 
the motor and stepped out, hurrying into the 
building again and up the old stairs to a 
door marked “EDITORIAL ROOM.” He 
slowly approached the editor's desk, and 
waited for him to complete a job on his type- 
writer. 

“Yes?” the editor looked up. 

“Er-oh,” John hunted for words, words 
which he had suddenly lost. “I, I didn’t tell 
you something a few minutes ago when I 
was up here. You see—lI’m, I’m a Seventh- 
day Adventist.” 

“What?” the editor frowned. “Oh, a Sev- 
enth-day Adventist, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied John slowly. “I would 
have to have Saturdays off from work.” 


“ By TOMMY TUCKER 





The editor looked thoughtfully at the par- 
tially typed page in his typewriter. “Mr. Wil- 
liams,” he began, “it isn’t our policy to use 
Adventists here, for it complicates things, 
having you gone on Saturdays, you know.” 

“I understand, sir,” replied John, turning 
slowly away from the desk and walking sadly 
down the stairs. 

His hopes were shattered. He loved the 
sound of the typewriters, and he was fasci- 
nated by the reporters and columnists as 
they pounded out their articles. The busy, 
exciting sound of a newspaper office was 
what he loved; yet, because of his religion, 
he was kept from such a place. 

“Maybe,” he wondered, “maybe I should 
give up my religion. After all, God can’t 
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expect too much of me—I'm just a boy.” Or 
was he? Eighteen was too old for being “just 
a boy.” “That’s right,” he decided, “I’m no 
longer a boy, I’m a man, but still ” Ee 
realized he would have to face it—he 
couldn't work in a newspaper office; he 
couldn't ever become a newspaper man. 
Ever since he could remember, he had al- 
ways wanted to become a reporter, and work 
on a job that was exciting and interesting. 
Now his dream could never come true. 
His throat was dry as he stepped off the 
last step and started for the front door. But 
just as he was about to open it, he was 










“You can work with the religious 
editor, and have every Satur- 
day off,” Mr. Turner told John. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


startled by hearing his name called out. 
“Mr. Williams, Mr. John Williams, just a 
moment!” A young woman was hurrying 
down the stairs. 

“Yes?” he said, starting for the stairway. 

“Mr. Turner wants you—the editor,” she 
said, breathing rapidly. 

“What? Mr. Turner wants me?” 

“Yes, right away.” 

He started once more up the stairs, his 
hopes rising. But suspecting that it was just 
some small thing, he tried to keep from be- 
coming excited. 

“Did you send for me?” he asked, reach- 
ing the editor’s desk. 

“Yes, I did,” the 
editor replied slowly. 
“I have been think- 
ing. I believe I can 
use you. I'll let you 
have a try—but, re- 
member, if anything 
goes wrong, I can't 
promise you a job. 
We had an Advent- 
ist reporter once be- 
fore and it didn’t 
work out.” 

“Tl do my best,” 
said John, trying to 
keep the editor from 
noticing how excited 
he was. 

The next few days 
flew by. John was 
having the best time 
of his life. His as- 
signments were 
small, but he found 
them all interesting. 
He liked the life of 
a reporter, even a cub 
reporter. He liked to 
be able to feel he be- 
longed to the Globe. 
He was _ inwardly 
proud that he could 
say, “I’m from the 
Globe.” 

Friday was an es- 
pecially busy day. 
And it seemed to 
John that he had 
never spent a more 
difficult day. The edi- 
tor was cross, and 
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INTO THE UNKNOWN 


THE EDITOR’S SERIAL STORY 





CHAPTER EIGHT: THE MISSIONARY PROVES THE SCIENTISTS WRONG 





renee etna sat calmly looking at the 
angry faces about him. None of the men 
were handsome he noticed. They looked 
even worse for having filed their teeth to 
sharp points. 

Meanwhile, the chief who had threatened 
to kill him, fidgeted. He was in a trap, and 
he knew it. Livingstone’s men had sur- 
rounded him, and they looked as if they 
would rather enjoy sticking a javelin through 
him. He consulted with his counselors. 

“We don’t know who you are,” he said at 
last. “How can we know you are our friends 
unless you give us some of your food, and 
we give you some of ours? You give us an 
ox, and we will be your friends.” 

Livingstone’s men begged him to settle 
the matter this way; so he gave one of the 
oxen to the chief. He was satisfied, and his 
warriors returned to the village. By being 
unafraid in danger, and believing God was 
with him, Livingstone had saved the day. 
He could go on his way to the coast. 

Two or three times on this journey Liv- 
ingstone felt he had to make a show of force, 
but he did not shoot anyone. 

This chief had promised to give Living- 
stone food if he gave him the ox. So the chief 
sent some over—a basket of flour and two 
or three pounds of the flesh of the same ox! 
Livingstone might have been angry, it was 
such an unfair bargain. But he thought it 
was very funny, and couldn't help laughing 
instead. 

On they went. All but two of the twenty- 
seven men walked. Livingstone, however, 
was so ill with fever that he rode ox back. 
And Sinbad, the ox, was such a nuisance. 
He had a softer back than the others, and 
his horns were loose, so there was less danger 
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of his sticking them into Livingstone. But he 
had a terrible temper, suddenly jumping side- 
ways, trying to throw the missionary off. 
For a bridle, there was a stick through his 
nose, controlled by strings for reins. But 
this did little to control him. He went 
wherever he chose, and he found great pleas- 
ure in walking under low branches that 
would sweep Livingstone from his back— 
and then kick him-when he landed on his 
head. The only way to stop Sinbad was to 
hit him with a stick on the tip of his nose. 

Then mutiny broke out among the men. 
They were stopped again by fever. Because 
of an excruciating headache, Livingstone 
was forced to remain in his tent all day. 
Several of the men began to grumble over 
who had been given the most beads. Some 
felt that Livingstone had given more to two 
or three than to the rest. 

The missionary was so ill that he sank 
into a stupor, not knowing what was going 
on around. Presently he awakened, his head 
splitting with pain. The men were still quar- 
reling, noisier than ever. He asked the man 
who was attending him to go tell the fighters 
to be quiet. Their noise continued. A second 
time he requested quiet. The noise grew 
louder. Finally he put his head out of the 
tent and asked them himself. They laughed 
in his face. 

Such things could not go on. He meant 
to be kind to his men, but they had to look 
up to him as the boss, or they would all die 
together in the wilderness. He had to do 
something quickly that would impress them 
that he was the one to be obeyed. 

Suddenly darting from the tent, he aimed 
his double-barreled gun at their legs. The 
men fled, but some remained close enough 














to hear what he had to say. “You must under- 
stand,” he said sternly, “that you have got to 
do what I say. We must have discipline, 
even if it costs some of you your limbs.” He 
looked so fierce from having been ill, and 
he sounded so determined, that the mutineers 
were thoroughly scared. They never gave 
him any more trouble. 

They moved on, but the fever struck again. 
Regaining comsciousness one evening two 
days later, Livingstone was surprised to no- 
tice that his men had built a stockade around 
his tent to protect him. The troublemaker 
was another chief demanding “a man, an 
Ox, Or a gun.” 

They had not gone far beyond this village 
when they were stopped again, and soon 
after that, again. It was very trying. Some 
of the men lost courage. “Let’s go back,” 
they said. 

“We have only a little farther to go,” Liv- 
ingstone told them. 

“We will only be killed if we go on,” 
they objected. 

“God will protect us. He will open the 
way if we trust Him.” 

“If you would only let us fight, we would 
be safe. We want to go back.” 

The fever was bad enough, but to have 
the men give up was far harder to endure. 
Livingstone knew they were near territory 


On and on, day after day, Livingstone 
marched into the unknown. His discov- 
eries proved the scientists were wrong. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 





ruled by the country of Portugal, and when 
they got there their troubles would be over. 
They were so near, they must go on. 

“If you go back,” he said, “I will go on 
alone.” Then weary and disheartened, he 
turned into his tent. Falling to his knees, he 
poured out his discouragement. “Almighty 
God, help, help!” He prayed. “Do not leave 
these wretched people to the slave dealer 
and Satan. My men have done well up to 
now. No land needs the gospel more than 
this country. Don’t let me fail in bringing it 
to them.” 

Still kneeling, he heard someone move 
quietly behind. It was one of his men, look- 
ing in the doorway. “We will never leave 
you,” he said. “Do not be disheartened. 
Wherever you lead we will follow.” Then 
came another, “We are your children,” he 
said. “We will die for you.” Another came, 
and another. “When you asked us not to 
fight, we did not fight. We said we would 
go back because we were unhappy, but we 
will go on with you, and if any of these 
people try to hurt you, you will see what we 
can do.” 

















It was wonderful to hear the men say that, 
and Livingstone went on his way with a 
lighter heart. At this place, also, something 
else helped them. They found that natives 
didn’t like oxen with their tails cut short! 
It was an important discovery. They were 
down to only four oxen. Livingstone needed 
one to ride on. If they were forced to give 
them all away before reaching the coast, they 
would have nothing with which to buy their 
way past unfriendly chiefs; or they might 
starve. But one ox that they had offered at 
a village had had the end of his tail cut off. 
The villagers were sure an evil spirit must 








oo 
SO ee 





When he was nine years old David 
Livingstone repeated the entire 119th 
psalm from memory, with only three 
mistakes. 
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now live in the tail, and refused to accept 
the ox. Soon the other oxen had a short piece 
missing from the end of ¢heir tails! 

They finally reached the last river to be 
crossed before they would be in the Por- 
tuguese colony. They almost did not cross 
it, for the chief refused to let them use his 
canoes without paying “an ox, a gun, or a 
man.” Livingstone couldn't afford to give 
the ox or the gun, and refused to give a man. 
His men took off all their copper ornaments 
and offered them. Livingstone was willing 
to give his blanket, the only thing he had 
with which to cover himself at night. There 
Were poisonous snakes in the river, so they 
couldn’t swim across. The chief was still 
obstinate, when a Portuguese soldier came 
along and settled things. The chief opened 
fire on the missionary’s company, but the 
bullets all went wild, and Livingstone was 
soon out of range. 

Once in Portuguese territory they had a 
much easier time. The white men they met 
gave them all the food they could eat. There 
were still three hundred miles to go, but 
they walked it in three weeks. The men with 
Livingstone were amazed to see the Atlantic 
Ocean. When they got back to their homes 
they told what it was like. “We were march- 
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ing along with our father,” they said, “be- 
lieving that the world has no end, but all 
at once the world said to us, ‘I am finished; 
there is no more of me!’” 

It was the last day in May when they 
reached Loanda, the city on the Atlantic 
coast. There was only one Englishman in 
the town, Mr. Gabriel, whose job was to see 
that no slaves were put on ships in that port. 
He was most friendly. He put Livingstone 
in his own bed. For six and a half months 
Livingstone had slept on the ground. He 
was nearly dead with fever. He was so thin 
his bones stuck out. Slipping between those 
comfortable sheets, he, went immediately to 
sleep. 

They spent nearly four months in Loanda 
getting their strength back again. 

There were several English battleships in 
port, and Mr. Gabriel urged Livingstone to 
get on board and go back to England. He 
would love to have gone. He wanted so 
much to see his wife and children. But if 
he went to England, how would his men get 
to their homes? They couldn’t find their way 
without him, and the natives on the path 
had been so unfriendly that they would 
probably kill them if they tried. 

“I cannot go back to England until I have 
taken my men home,” he said; and no 
amount of persuading could change his mind. 
That decision saved his life. 

He sent long letters to all his friends in 
England, and also all the records of the 
journey. The storekeepers in town gave pres- 
ents for Livingstone to take back to Sekeletu. 
There was a colonel’s uniform for the chief, 
and two horses; and to each of the men they 
gave a suit of clothing. 

Livingstone started back in November. 
The men had earned what they considered 
small fortunes unloading coal from a ship. 
Each one now had a gun, besides other 
things he wanted. Loaded with cloth and 
beads to trade, and with a good supply of 
ammunition and a new tent made by the 
sailors, they started. 

When they had been traveling about a 
month a messenger came hurrying up. He 
handed Livingstone a letter from Mr. Ga- 
briel. The battleship Forerunner, it said, had 
been caught in a storm, and had gone down 
with all hands. Only one passenger escaped. 
That was the ship Livingstone almost sailed 
on! On it, however, were all his letters and 
records. The records must not be forgotten. 

To page 20 











“Tl help you across, if you wish 


to go.’” 





SOMEBODY'S MOTHER 


The woman was old, and ragged and gray, 
And bent with the chill of a winter's day; 


The street was wet with recent snow, 
And the woman's feet were aged and slow. 


She stood at the crossing, and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for amid the throng 


Of human beings who passed her by, 
Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 


Down the street with laugh and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of “school is out,” 


Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 


Past the woman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their way, 


Nor offered a helping hand to her, 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir 


Lest the carriage wheels or the horses’ feet 
Should crowd her down in the slippery street. 


At last came out of the merry troop 
The gayest laddie of all the group; 


He paused beside her, and whispered low, 
“I'll help you across, if you wish to go." 


Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm, 


He guided the trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own were firm and strong. 


Then back again to his friends he went, 
His young heart happy and well content. 


"She's somebody's mother, boys, you know, 
For all that she's aged and poor and slow; 


“And | hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 


“If ever she's poor and old and gray, 
When her own dear boy is far away." 


And "somebody's mother" bowed low her 
head 

In her home that night, and the prayer she 
said 

Was, "God be kind to the noble boy, 

Who is somebody's son and pride and joy!" 


—Unknown 
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‘The BARBER and the ORGAN 


Pictures supplied through the courtesy of the Amer- 
ican Music Conference and the Philip Lesly Company. 





For a little music at bedtime, Father plays 
as Mother pumps the bellows on this Middle 
Ages home-style organ. Does the dog enjoy it? 


OU have to thank a barber for the beauti- 
ful organ music you hear in church every 
Sabbath. 

Long, long ago, about 265 years before 
Christ, it is said that Ctesibius, a barber, was 
in his father’s barbershop, when he heard 
a clear, beautiful sound. He looked around, 
trying to find where it was coming from. 
Then he found it. 

His father had a heavy mirror. To make 
it easier to move, he had fitted it to a 
counterweight, which went up and down 
inside a tube. As the weight moved, it forced 
air out through a small hole, making the 
lovely sound. 
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Ctesibius was fascinated. Leaving the bar- 
bershop, he went to work on the idea, and 
used it to make organs that would produce 
better music. 

Of course, there had been organs before 
Ctesibius, and there have been hundreds of 
men who have improved them since his day. 
Basically, an organ is simple to make. All 
you have to do is to cut a reed growing be- 
side the water, whittle on the ends, and 
blow. Cut three or four of these pipes at 
different lengths, hold them side by side, 
and behold, you have an organ, and you be- 
long to the noble and venerable order of 
organ builders. 

But—don't play it in church! 

And that is one of the difficulties those 
early organ builders had to face. The min- 
isters wouldn’t let them play their organs in 
church. You would have agreed with the 
preachers, too—for the early organs didn’t 
have many notes, and what they did play 
sounded as wheezy as a man with a bad cold 
trying not to cough. 

Those early organs had other troubles too. 
There are three important parts to a pipe 
organ. One, of course, is the pipes. The bot- 
toms of the pipes sit in a box that is kept 
full of air. This box is the second important 
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“Pump faster, lazy fellows,” the two players 
shout. This is oldest picture of an organ. 











part. When the air goes through the pipes, 
the pipes “speak.” But, naturally, no one 
would want all the pipes to speak at once. 
It would be like having everyone in a class- 
room talking at the same time. So there has 
to be some way of controlling when the air 
goes in the pipes. These controls are the 
third important part. 

At first they were made of thin strips of 
wood. The organist would stand beside the 
box and pull the strips out when he wanted 
the pipes to speak, or slide them back when 

e wanted the pipes to be quiet. 

If there were many pipes, such as a good 
organ must have, the poor organist would 
have to run all over the place pulling out 
wooden strips and pushing them in again, 
for his arms couldn’t possibly stretch far 
enough. That would never do! Sometimes 
it was necessary to use two or more organists 
at the same time. 

Then someone thought of using a key- 
board similar to the ones we have now. 
He connected the thin wooden slides to the 
keys with long pieces of wood. But, as you 
can imagine, with all that wood to move, it 
was quite a job to press down the keys. 
Often the organist had to pound the key- 
board with his fists. Nowadays it is done 
with electricity, and the keys are just electric 
switches, and very easy to play. 

Those early organs had other troubles too. 
A pipe organ must have a lot of compressed 
air in order to work. Nowadays this is pro- 
vided by machines. But for hundreds of 
years the air was supplied by pumping bel- 
lows, and on some organs as many as fifty 
men were required to pump while two or- 
ganists pounded the keys vigorously with 
their fists. 

A good pipe organ is so hard to make that 
it is always expensive. Only the larger 
churches can afford one. But scientists have 
discovered new ways to make music that 
sounds almost as good as the music of a pipe 
organ. To find out how this is done, you will 
probably have to wait till you take physics 
in the academy. It is done with electricity, 
and there are no pipes at all. The electric 
organ is so much cheaper that almost any 
church can own one. Therefore it is good 
for as many JMV’s as possible to learn how 
to play one. 

Organs have come a long way since the 
days of Ctesibius, the barber, and on these 
pages, GUIDE shows you what some of them 
used to look like. 
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A boy would be chosen in the late 1800’s for 
the honor of operating the organ blower. He 
watched the music score carefully, to be 
ready to pump harder for loud passages. The 
weight on string shows if air chamber is full. 








Johann Sebastian Bach, greatest composer of 
organ music of all time, at an organ of his 
day. Modern organs are much easier to play. 
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“Nobody will see you take the fish,” the boys 


said. But, of course, someone did. 


WHY MR. JORDAN WOULDN 





I" WAS an awful thing to do. Joe knew 
it even before he did it. But the Steaton 
boys were so insistent that he couldn't say 
No. 

“You know I don’t eat fish,” he protested 
weakly. 

“Nobody’s asking you to. But it won’t hurt 
you to help us get them for Mom. We prom- 
ised to bring back fish for supper tonight.” 

Joe didn’t know what to say. For a long 
time he had wanted to be friends with the 
Steaton brothers, and he was happy when 
they had invited him to go fishing with them, 
because it was the first time they had seemed 
to notice him. 

“Well ’ His voice seemed to twist 
into a question mark. 

“Sure you will.” George, the elder of the 
two brothers, placed a hand on Joe’s shoul- 
der. “There are a lot of fish tied to a string 
near the bank. Someone else caught them, 
but if we hurry we can get them before he 
comes back. All you have to do is walk to 
the edge of the bank and pull them out of 
the water—real fast. Since Phil and I are 
taller than you, we'll stand close beside you, 
as if we were talking. That way nobody will 
see you.” 

Phil joined in the scheme. “Then we'll 
act as if nothing happened, and go home.” 
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By MARYANE 


Joe looked at the boys, then back to the 
basket on his arm, and thought about the 
teachings of his Christian home. “It would 
be stealing, and I can’t do that.” 

George laughed. “Such a silly idea. Look, 
we want you to be our friend, but we like 
pals who aren’t scared of their shadow.” 

Joe felt like protesting again, but he 
didn’t. 

“All right,” he said, “let's get it over with.” 

“Sure!” the brothers exclaimed, and to- 
gether the three boys walked to the edge of 
the lake, where a string of fine fish dangled 
in the water. 

The plan worked out the way George had 
said it would, and it wasn’t long before the 
boys were standing in the Steaton’s kitchen. 

Their mother seemed delighted with the 
gift. “So many fish in such a short time,” she 
said, pride in her voice. “You're good fisher- 
men. In fact, you’ve brought in such a good 
catch that I'll have to invite our neighbors 
to share our dinner.” 

Joe didn’t sleep well that night. It seemed 
as if a heavy blanket of guilt covered him, 
and he could not shake it off. He awoke the 
next morning with the same uncomfortable 
sensation. Nothing he could think of to de- 
fend himself was able to ease his conscience. 
He didn’t feel like eating, playing, or doing 


anything else. * 





At the close of a miserable day he 
had just settled down with a book 
when his father called him. “Mr. Jor- 
dan wants to see you, son.” 

Joe wondered why the visitor 
wouldn’t accept his parent’s in- 
vitation to come into the house. 
“No thanks, I haven’t time,” 
Mr. Jordan had said. “I just 
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want to talk to Joe for a moment. I thought 
he might be interested in a job.” 

Mr. Jordan owned a dry goods store, and 
Joe ran out feeling very pleased at the 
prospect of work. 

It was a beautiful night outside. The sky 
was like a blue enameled bucket overflow- 
ing with silver fish. Joe wished he would 
stop thinking about fish—everywhere he 
looked, it seemed, he saw them. 


“Won't you sit down?” He offered Mr 
Jordan a porch chair. 

“No thank you. What I have to say I 
can say as well standing. This isn’t a social 
call, Joe.” 

The man’s voice was sharp, and the boy 
was glad his father wasn't present. 

“I don’t understand what you're talking 
about, Mr. Jordan.” 

“Apparently there are quite a few things 
you don’t understand, otherwise you wouldn't 
have taken my fish.” 

The blow of his words took Joe by sur- 
prise. “I didn’t steal your fish!” 

“Joe, stealing is bad enough without try- 
ing to cover it with a lie.” 

“But I—I zi 

“I always thought you were a good young- 
ster until yesterday, when I saw you steal 
the fish.” 

The word “steal” was like a sharp whip 
across Joe’s back. He had been caught, and 
he couldn’t deny it. To page 17 





“This isn’t a social call, Joe,’ Mr. Jordan said 
icily, refusing to sit in the chair Joe offered him. 
His next words stung Joe like a sharp whip. 
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Birds that fly backward, birds that eat on the wing, 


birds that make nests that people eat, and 


BIRDS THAT DIG TUNNELS 


By HARRY 
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Answering Questions: 4b. What bird can fly backward? 54. Name two or more birds in 
your locality that feed chiefly on the wing. 5c. Name two or more birds in your locality 


that feed chiefly from the bark of trees. 


IRDS eat in all sorts of 

different places. Some 
run up and down the trees, 
finding their food in the 
bark. Others suck the nectar 
out of flowers, and have to 
be able to fly backward so 
they can get their bills out 
of the blossoms after they 
have eaten. Still others don’t even bother to 
stop to eat, but catch their food and swallow 
it as they fly. For our MV Honor we will 
talk about these interesting birds today. 

The bird that flies backward is the hum- 
mingbird. It is not easily mistaken for any 
other bird, but it is so small that sometimes 
what people think are hummingbirds are 
really large moths that hover over flowers. 
It has been proved that a gull can fly back- 
ward a few beats, but the hummer is past 
master of flying, and can hover, reverse, and 
dart with the ease of a bee. His wings beat 
so rapidly that they appear as a blur. There 
are nearly twenty different kinds of them 
in the United States, but we won't bother 
to learn their names. 

Woodpeckers can usually be recognized 
by the way they prop themselves up on the 
trunks of trees and peck at the bark. The 
most common ones are the flickers, which 
are large, robin-sized, brownish birds with 
black bars and spots. The northeastern flicker 
has yellow wing linings, while the western 
one is red under the wings. These useful 
birds eat large numbers of ants and other 
insects. 

Red-headed woodpeckers are common in 
the East, and in the West noisy California 
woodpeckers in their black, white, and yel- 
low keep busy storing acorns in bark. Large 
pileated woodpeckers with bright red crests 
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IN BIRDS 


and black bodies dwell in the dense northern 
forests, and gila woodpeckers make holes in 
the giant cactus of Arizona. 

The cute little woodpecker that comes 
around feeding tables and pecks at suet is 
likely to be the downy woodpecker. His 
larger cousin, the hairy woodpecker, looks 
just about like him but more often stays in 
the woods and away from houses. 

Sapsuckers are woodpeckers that make 
rows of shallow holes in the bark of green 
trees. After a while they return to eat the 
sap and insects that have collected there. 
Keep your eyes open for one of these. 

If you see a bird sitting on a telephone 
wire suddenly dart out, swing around and 
come back to where it was sitting, the 
chances are that it is a flycatcher, and what 
he flew out to get was a fly or other insect. 
It is the habit of flycatchers to sit on dry 
branches, stubs, or telephone wires and fly 
off every minute or two, catch an insect, and 
return to their perches. The natty Eastern 
kingbird and the yellowbreasted Western 
kingbird are some of the largest members 
of the family. Most of the smaller flycatchers 
are little dull-gray birds, but the male ver- 
milion flycatcher is a brilliant red. The 
scissor-tailed flycatcher of the South is also 
strikingly handsome. 

Besides the flycatchers, the swallows also 
catch insects in the air, but they keep on 
flying instead of returning to their perches. 
It is a pretty sight to watch them skimming 
over the water of a lake or stream, snatching 
up insects that fly above the surface. 

The largest American member of the 
swallow family is the martin—which is an 
expert flyer colored blue-black. He prefers 
colony birdhouses where he can have plenty 
of neighbors nearby. 
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Barn swallows can be distinguished from 
the other swallows because they have an 
orange-brown breast and a long forked tail. 
Their homes are mud nests in the rafters of 
barns or the supports of bridges. 

Cliff swallows are the only other ones in 
America that build mud nests. They have a 
brownish breast and white forehead. The 
nests of barn swallows are open on top and 
are shelflike. Cliff swallows stick their nests 
under eaves or overhanging rocks and have 
round doorways at the side. Both nest in 
barns and old buildings. 

Bank swallows and rough-winged swal- 
lows nest in clay banks of streams or road 
cuts. They dig a tunnel and build a nest at 
its end. 

Tree swallows and violet-green swallows 
both nest in woodpecker holes and are glad 
to use man-made bird houses when they find 
them. We have had both nesting around our 
home for several years, and they make de- 
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lightful company. In flight the violet-green 
swallow can be distinguished by the white 
showing between the tail and back. 

Because of their similarity the swifts, too, 
should be listed here. These short-tailed, 
sharp-winged little birds build shelf nests 
inside fireplace chimneys that are not used 
in summer. These nests are usually made of 
twigs and fibers stuck together with sticky 
saliva. They may also be inside of caves, 
rocky crevices, or hollow trees. One Oriental 
swift’s nest is composed entirely of this 
saliva and is used in making the famous 
bird’s nest soup. 

Before going on we should consider the 
cuckoo family. The roadrunner of the South- 
west is the largest of these. He lives on 
lizards, insects, and snakes. Almost as large 
as a chicken, he is sometimes seen in the 
barnyard with them. His long tail easily dis- 
tinguishes him from the poultry, however. 
A strange thing about the roadrunner’s feet 
is that two of his toes 
point forward and two 
point backward. On 
most birds three are for- 
ward and one is back- 
ward. 

The yellow-billed and 
black-billed cuckoos be- 
long to the swift fam- 
ily. They are more com- 
monly seen perching in 
trees than is the road- 
runner. These two have 
bad reputations for lay- 
ing eggs in other birds’ 
nests. 

The horned lark is a 
bird not much larger 
than the sparrows. It is 
quite plentiful, though 
not so well known. Us- 
ually people think of it 
as just another sparrow, 
but the black face and 
breast markings and 
hornlike feathers on top 
of the head identify it 
as a horned lark. Our 
better known meadow 
lark belongs to the 
blackbird family. 
Horned larks gather in 
large flocks over the 
wheat fields from fall to 
early spring. 
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emmy is very popular. Here are a 
number of different ways to do it, and 
also some suggestions on how you can use 
it. 

First, the tumbler method. You will need 
a small wooden box about six inches square 
and about eight inches deep, with a wooden 
lid. The object to be flocked must be fastened 
firmly to the inside of the lid. If the figurine 
has a wire loop on the back for hanging, as 
shown in Figure 1, this wire may be used 
for attaching it. Drill a small hole about 
one-fourth or three-eighths inches in di- 
ameter in the lid. Bend out the loop and 
push it through the opening, then put a peg 
or nail through the loop as shown in Figure 
2. If you wish, a piece of paper may be 
laid on the inside of the lid before the loop 
is pushed through the hole. This will pre- 
vent flock glue from getting on the inside 
of the lid. 

Put a handful or two of flock of the 
desired color in the box. Prepare the figurine 
as described in last week’s GUIDE by first 
painting in the eyes, nose, et cetera. After the 
figurine is fully prepared, brush on a thick, 
even coat of flock glue. See Figure 3. Next, 
close the lid so the figurine is inside the box. 
Holding the lid on tightly, shake the box 
thoroughly for about two minutes. 

Take the lid off and look at the object 
to see whether it is completely covered with 
flock. If not, put the lid back on and shake 
some more. If after this there are still bare 
patches, add glue carefully, put the lid on 
and shake again. With your fingers, gently 
pat the edges of the patches so that there is 
no line where the new flock comes against 
the old. 
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Different Flocking 
Methods 
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It is a good idea, when casting animal 
heads or similar objects that you wish to 
flock, to insert a small block of wood in the 
wet plaster. Push it far enough into the 
mold so it is just below the surface, and the 
casting can later be fastened to the box lid 
with a wood screw. 

A variation of the above method is to use 
a large wide-mouth glass jar instead of the 
box. The object to be flocked should be 
fastened to the inside of the lid. When the 
jar is being shaken one may watch how well 
the object is being covered. 








Another way of flocking is called the paper 
bag method. It can be used for very small or 
lightweight objects, such as those made 
from paper or cardboard, small wooden ob- 
jects, plant parts, et cetera. Flock of the de- 
sired color is put into an ordinary grocery 
bag of medium size. The object is then 
coated with glue and dropped into the bag. 
The bag is closed and shaken vigorously in 
every direction, after which the object is 
removed and allowed to dry. 

Weeds, stems with seed pods, branches, 
et cetera, may be flocked in a similar way. 
The stems should be long enough so that 
they can stick out of the bag while the other 
part is being flocked. See Figure 4. Flock 
glue is put on the plant parts with a brush. 

They are then put down in the bag, and 
the bag with flock in it is closed and shaken 
as shown in Figure 4. Very attractive ar- 
rangements can be made with these flocked 
weeds and branches. In the fall many weeds 
and seed parts can be gathered and selected 
for flocking. Beautiful table arrangements 
can be made from them. 

Designs may be flocked onto cloth. First 
draw or trace the design onto the cloth. Then 


paint in with glue of the proper color and 
sprinkle the flock liberally over the glued 
parts. Put on plenty of glue and keep on add- 
ing flock. The cloth should be tacked to a 
board so that it can be shaken and tapped 
while the flock is being sprinkled on. Severai 
times during the process the loose flock 
should be shaken off. 

Let the flocked cloth dry for six or more 
hours. Then other parts of the design may 
be painted with a different color glue, and 
flock of a similar color may be sprinkled on. 
It will adhere only to the new glue. When 
this new area is dry, the loose flock may 
be brushed from the other flocked area. In 
this way two or more colors may be flocked 
into the same design. This is called multi- 
tone flocking. 

Multitone flocking may also be done on 
figurines, especially giraffes, tigers, leopards, 
et cetera. Butterfly shapes may be cut from 
lightweight cardboard and flocked in two 
or more colors. 

There are a number of other flocking 
methods. Perhaps at some later time we can 
tell you about them. Next week we shall 
tell you how to make a shadow box. 








Why Mr. Jordan Wouldn’t 
Sit Down 


From page 13 


Joe hung his head. “I’ve never taken any- 
thing before. It was an awful thing to do, 
and I'll never do it again.” 

There seemed a small change in the man’s 
attitude. “I’m glad you feel that way about 
it. A boy who steals, cheats, and lies grows 
into a man whom no one can trust. You 
don’t want to be that kind of man, do you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“An honest boy or man believes in paying 
for what he gets in life. Would you like an 
opportunity to pay for the fish?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joe, looking up. 

“You may work in my yard every after- 
noon after school until you have put in 
enough hours to pay for the fish. I usually 
pay a boy your age fifty cents an hour.” 

“T'll be glad to do it.” 

“See you tomorrow.” 

The next afternoon after school Joe 
walked up Maple Street until he came to 
the large house belonging to Mr. Jordan. 
In the back yard he was met by the Jordans’ 


cook, who gave him instructions. With hoe 
and grass shears in hand, he walked into the 
garden. To his surprise he found George 
and Phil there. George looked up from the 
shovelful of dirt he had just deposited near 
a flower bed. 

“Greetings!” he exclaimed bitterly. 

Phil stopped mowing the patch of lawn 
near the patio. “Huh, you too?” 

Joe felt like saying, “Yes, me too, thanks 
to you.” But suddenly he realized that it was 
through his own weakness, not theirs, that 
he had so easily yielded to temptation. One 
time their friendship had meant everything, 
but now he didn’t value it so highly. 

Joe set to work, carefully hoeing around 
the roses. 

“Aren't you going to talk to us?” Phil 
said, leaving his work and standing beside 
him. 

“Of course. But I’ve been doing a lot of 
thinking.” 

“About what?” 

“The wonderful opportunity Mr. Jordan 
gave us to right a wrong. We need this work 
to pay a debt. He’s giving us a chance to 
make a clean start—and I appreciate it. I’m 
not going to be dishonest again.” 
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AFRICA CALLED US... By Oliver and Fredonia Jacques 


A different kind of mission story that depicts a mission 
family’s experience from two angles—that of the missionary 
preacher and that of a missionary wife and mother. Here 
is a book for the whole family. Price, $3.00. 


STORY OF AN INDIAN COIN . . . By Elsie Lewis Rawson 


Through the eyes of a personified Anna Coin of India 
the reader sees many of the strange customs and the exotic 
life of the Moslem and Hindu world. A wonderfully enter- 
taining book sprinkled with pictures. Price, $2.50. 


FUZZY-Wezey TALES... .......... By R. E. Hare 


Thrilling stories of the Seventh-day Adventist natives of 
the islands of the South Pacific and their marvelous humani- 
tarian deeds in World War II. Price, $2.50. 


REALLY-TRULY STORIES, Books I-VIll. . By G. L. Hayden 


Fascinating, true-to-life stories of Indians, bears, fires, 
storms, airplanes, trains, and boats, of pioneer days in 
the West and in Canada; also thrilling mission stories— 
all by a trained author who writes from firsthand knowl- 
edge. Price, $1.75 each. 


SISTER WHITE............ By Arthur W. Spalding 


Written especially for children, this life of Ellen G. 
White is filled with many interesting anecdotes and inci- 
dents not heretofore published. Price, $2.50. 


TELL ME ABOUT JESUS........ Sy Saw Alten Dene 


Simply and naturally this book answers the small child’s 
questions about Jesus. Illustrated throughout by lovely pic- 
tures that makes it a book of great beauty as well as 
permanent value. Price, $2.00. 


SONG OF THE SEASONS.......... By Addison Webb 


This is a rare and beautiful book in which the story of 
the year-round doings of squirrels and opossums, bees and 
birds, raccoons and bears, and many other familiar animals 
is told with accuracy, charm, and humor. Price, $2.50. 


ar ee By Elva B. Gardner @ q 


This story of a child bride of India, as told by a sympa- 
thetic missionary from firsthand experience, is sure to 
touch and charm the heart of every reader. Price, $2.00. 


CHIEF WATAMETT............ By Evangeline Carr ' 
A group of animal biographies beginning with the won- 
derful story of a very unusual dog, Chief Watamett. All i 


nineteen stories are full of adventure and thrilling realism. 
Price, $2.50. 

















Prices 10°/, Higher in Canada Add Sales Tax Where Necessary 
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“T’m From the Globe” 


From page 5 


John had to rewrite a story about a woman's 
club meeting four times before he would ac- 
cept it. 

That evening as he was dressing to go to 
the MV meeting, the phone rang loudly. 
“John Williams speaking,” he said, picking 
up the receiver. 

“That you, John?” said the voice from 
the other end of the line. “This is Turner. 
I've got to have you. A big story just broke.” 

“But, Mr. Turner, I can’t. Tnis is Friday 
night.” 

“Do you think I don’t know it? Hurry 
up!” 

“But you don’t understand. I’m an Ad- 
ventist, and this is the beginning of our 
Sabbath.” 

“Look,” said the voice impatiently, “if you 
want a job, you'll get over here—and fast!” 
The receiver banged down on the other end 
of the line, and John was left standing there, 
holding the dead receiver in his hand. 

“But,” he said aloud, “I’m not going—er 
—maybe, I will. No one would ever need 
to know F 

A half hour later found John sitting 
comfortably in the MV meeting, not listen- 
ing to the speaker. Maybe he should have 
gone to the newspaper office, he thought. It 
would be breaking the Sabbath, but by not 
going he might lose his job. Finally he con- 
cluded that if God wanted him to have a 
job, he wouldn’t get fired, so he relaxed and 
decided to have faith. 

He spent a restless night. He dreamed he 
heard the editor saying over and over, “I’m 
sorry, Mr. Williams, but you had your chance. 
We can’t have reporters working who won't 
help us out in emergencies. We will not need 
your services any longer. Thank you.” 

Early Monday morning he drove slowly to 
the Globe building and went to his desk. 
There was a note lying on top. He read it, 
and the color drained from his face. It was 
signed, “Turner,” and said, “Come to see me 
immediately.” This was what he had feared. 
For a fleeting moment he wanted to go right 
home and not bother to talk to the editor 
at all. But he thought better of it, and 
dragged himself to Mr. Turner’s desk. “Mr. 
Williams,” the editor began, a frown cloud- 
ing his face. 

“Yes?” John said, his mouth so dry he 
could hardly get the word out. 





“I don’t know how to say this,” Mr. 
Turner went on, “but what I want you to 
know is that we have never had a man who 
was so true to his religion.” Mr. Turner 
paused and cleared his throat. “I have been 
discussing it with a number of people, and 
we believe that you would be a fine person 
to help out in the Religious Department.” 

“What was it the editor was saying?” John 
asked himself. He could hardly believe his 
ears. 

“You could help the religious editor,” Mr. 
Turner continued, “and soon, if you proved 
your value, you would have a good chance of 
becoming the religious editor yourself. Of 
course, you will need to learn much, but you 
seem to me to be the kind of person who will 
learn quickly.” He scribbled something on a 
piece of paper and handed it to John. “Take 
this to the religious editor and tell him I 
sent you to work with him. And, of course, 
you may have Saturdays off.” 

John stood there in a sort of helpless 
fashion. “I don’t know what to say,” he said 
truthfully. “Thanks.” 

“You earned it,” smiled the editor, turn- 
ing quickly to his typewriter and going on 
with a story. 


Miracle for Margaret 


From page 3 


ran ahead some distance before slowing 
down. Every time she saw Louise start to 
run she ran too, to keep ahead. Louise would 
run awhile, trying to catch up, then stop, 
panting. Then Margaret would turn around 
to see when Louise would start running 
again, so she could keep in front. Suddenly 
Louise ran forward once more, and Margaret, 
in her excitement, dashed out on the road. 

A screech of brakes pierced the air, and 
a careening car sent Mararget hurtling over 
its hood. The car dropped on its side over 
the three-foot embankment, gouging the 
earth and jamming the doors. The driver, 
shaken but unharmed, forced his way out 
of a broken window. He examined the still 
form of the bleeding child, hailed a car, 
and took the children to the hospital. 

Someone telephoned Margaret’s parents, 
and they hurried to the hospital. Time 
dragged slowly by as they waited anxiously 
to hear what the doctor would say. Mrs. 
Roberts sat tense and motionless; her hus- 
band paced the floor. 
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Finally, the delicate brain surgery was 
finished. The tired surgeon came out of 
the operating room and said to the dis- 
tracted mother and father, “I would like 
to be able to tell you folks that everything 
is fine, but to be honest with you, I cannot 
tell what the result may be. The child has 
suffered a very bad injury to her brain, and 
if she lives she may be mentally unstable.” 

“Our dear little Margaret!” Mrs. Roberts 
cried, burying her face in her hands. “Why 
did this ever happen to her?” Sad at heart, 
the parents drove home in silence. 

The doctor was worried that night. It 
didn’t seem possible that Margaret could 
live, and he knew that even if she did, it 
would be weeks, even months, before she 
would be well. 

Meanwhile, a knock sounded at the door 
of the Benjamin household. Olive and Irma 
had just finished helping Mother with the 
supper dishes. Father was reaching for his 
Bible to begin family worship. Mrs. Benja- 
min opened the door. 

“Hello, Brother Lawson,” she greeted the 
visitor. “Come in!” 

“Thank you, sister,” Mr. Lawson replied, 
stepping inside. “I thought I'd come over to 
tell you about the accident on the highway 
a couple of hours ago. Margaret Roberts was 
hit by a car.” 

“Margaret Roberts!” Mother Benjamin ex- 
claimed. 

“Guess it’s pretty serious,” Mr. Lawson 
went on. “They don’t know if she'll live 
or not.” 

Olive and Irma listened, open mouthed. 

Recovering from his astonishment, Mr. 
Benjamin opened his Bible with the remark, 
“We were just going to have evening wor- 
ship, Brother Lawson. Perhaps you would 
like to join us.” 

“Yes, I'd be glad to,” Mr. Lawson said, 
sitting down. 

Mr. Benjamin read from the eighth chap- 
ter of Romans, “‘We know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called according 
to his purpose.’” Then he added, “We do 
not know the Lord’s purpose in allowing 
this to happen, but we do know that Mar- 
garet has enjoyed going to Sabbath school 
with our girls, and has said she wants to 
follow Jesus. Let us pray that she will be 
healed if it is His will.” 

Mr. Lawson joined the family as they 
knelt. 
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Morning dawned, and the sunlight 
streamed through the windows. An early 
waker rolled her head on the pillow, opened 
her eyes, and searched the surroundings. 

“Where am I?” she wondered. “Are we 
down at Uncle Will's? No, the walls are 
white.” She raised herself up on her elbow 
and saw the sleeping people in the beds 
around her. “I must be in the hospital. Do 
I have mumps?” she wondered, rubbing her 
chin. “No, nothing there. Maybe I have 
measles.” 

A nurse rustled into the room and re- 
marked cheerily, “Good morning, little lady. 
How are you today? What do you think 
you've been doing to yourself?” 

“I don’t know,” Margaret responded shyly, 
sinking back into the covers. “Where are 
Mamma and Daddy?” 

“Oh, they'll be here pretty soon to see 
you,” the nurse replied, taking Margaret’s 
pulse. “You just rest quietly for a while until 
we bring you some breakfast.” Then she 
rushed off to tell the doctor the exciting 
news. 

The doctor didn’t believe the nurse at 
first, and hurried over to examine the girl. 
But it was just as the nurse had said. Mar- 
garet was well. 

“Remarkable!” he muttered under 
breath. “Truly remarkable.” 

Margaret's friends thanked God for His 
miraculous healing power, and her family 
rejoiced to see their little girl healthy again 
so quickly. And I must tell you that soon 
Margaret was baptized, and today she is 
working for the One who spared her life, 
feeling that she has been saved to witness 
for Jesus. 


his 


Into the Unknown 
From page 8 


Livingstone promptly stopped where he was, 
and stayed there until he had rewritten the 
letters and all the records. 

These records were interesting. Wherever 
he went he always noticed everything around 
him. If he climbed a hill, he stopped at the 
top to boil water. Putting his thermometer 
into it, he found out the temperature at 
which it boiled. Water boils at lower tem- 
peratures the higher up it is. He would write 
down in his diary how hot the water was. 

He noticed the birds and trees, the insects 
and animals, and all of them he described in 
his journal. 
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And everywhere he went he did his best 
to keep a record of where he was. That was 
why he had the sextant. It would not have 
done any good when he wrote to England to 
say, “Somewhere over in Africa there are 
green fields and wide rivers. If you go there, 
you'll make yourself rich.” He had to tell 
exactly where those fields and rivers and 
lakes were. So when the day was clear, or 
the moon shining, out would come the sex- 
tant, and as accurately as possible he would 
determine his location. 

And all this record he sent to England. 
The members of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety read it with interest. They were the 
world’s greatest geographers. They got out 
their maps of Africa. They hardly knew what 
to say when they studied them! 

Livingstone’s journal said that at such 
and such a place there were green fields with 
fat cattle. They found the place on their 
map. “Impossible,” they said. “Our map 
shows that that is desert country.” 

“Let us read his journal a little farther,” 
said another. “Here he says that at such and 
such a place there is a wide river. How does 
that fit on the map?” 

They got out their rulers and measured. 
“That’s in the middle of the desert, too.” 

“He must have made a mistake. After all, 
he’s only a missionary. What do missionaries 
know about exploring?” one sneered. 

“Let's not give up yet. In this journal he 
gives his position many times. Why don't 
we make a mark on the map for every posi- 
tion he gives? If the marks are scattered 
here and there, we will know he doesn't 
know what he’s talking about. If he is right, 
the marks will make a definite line, showing 
the path he traveled.” 

Can you see those great scientists now, 
as they check through the poor missionary’s 
letter? With profound care, every position is 
marked on the map, and as those little dots 
increase in number, the men’s eyes grow 
wide in amazement. 

“Look,” says one excitedly. “These marks 
form a definite line. Down here is the village 
of Linyanti, where he started. Then the line 


goes north. He said he traveled northward. 
When he got as far north as Loanda, he says 
he turned west and headed right for the 
coast. That’s what the line does! These posi- 
tions he has recorded mast be accurate!” 

“But what shall we do with our map?” 
one objected. “Our map has always shown 
that the middle of Africa is one huge desert. 
Now along comes this missionary and says 
it is full of rivers and green fields.” 

“That's easy,” replied the first, turning to 
the other scientists. “No white man ever 
traveled there before. This man Livingstone 
is the first European ever to travel through 
the middle of Africa. Men, this is the great- 
est news the Royal Geographical Society has 
heard in many years. This man Livingstone 
ranks with the greatest explorers of all time.” 

It was great news. The newspapers heard 
about it, and came out with thrilling stories. 
Bankers and storekeepers read these stories, 
and began to lay plans to go to Africa and 
trade with the natives. Ministers read them, 
and preached stronger than ever about the 
wicked slave trade. Boys and girls read them 
too, and when they said their prayers at night 
they said, “Dear God, help me to be a mis- 
sionary when I grow up.” 

All over the country men and women were 
saying, “When will Livingstone come back, 
so we can honor him?” 

Livingstone knew none of this. At the 
moment it looked as if he never would get 
back to England. He was on the bank of 
another of those great rivers, three hundred 
feet wide, and very deep. A selfish chief was 
demanding that he give him one of his 
men for a slave. He had ordered the canoes 
to be hidden so Livingstone could not use 
them. 

But one of Livingstone’s chief men, look- 
ing up the river, was pretty sure he could 
see where the canoes lay. Perhaps after night- 
fall they could get across. 


(To be continued ) 
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$Y-DAY STUDY OF THE 
ATH SCHOOL LESSON 








Vil—Love Is Patient and Gentle 


(MAY 


Lesson Texts: 1 Corinthians 13:4; Luke 13:6- 
9; 2 Samuel 9. 


Memory Verse: “Charity suffereth long, and is 
kind; charity envieth not” (1 Corinthians 13:4). 
Guiding Thought 

In the beautiful chapter we are studying this 
quarter, Paul makes an analysis of love. He di- 
vides it into seven ingredients, like long-suffering 
and kindness, and he separates from it the foreign 
substances, such as envy, that would destroy its 
effectiveness. 

“As light shining through a prism is broken 
up into its component parts—the beautiful colors 
of the rainbow—so love is made beautiful and at- 
tractive by this display of its many characteristics. 
The apostle shows what love 7s and what it és not, 
what it does and what it does not do. 

“In this beautiful description of the character 
and conduct of love, it is treated as if it were a 
person. Since Jesus is the essence and personifica- 
tion of love, it is a word picture of His character, 
and we could insert His name in the place of 
the word ‘love’ without changing the meaning. 
Reading this section of the song of love with one’s 
own name in the place of Jove is both challeng- 
ing and humbling. It is an effective way to take 
an inventory of our personal spiritual state.”— 
TAYLOR G. BUNCH, Love, pp. 53, 54. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
God Is Long-suffering 

1. One day Moses asked the Lord, “I beseech 
thee, shew me thy glory” (Ex. 33:18). God re- 

lied that He would make His goodness pass 

fore Moses. It was not in splendid pageantry 
or in glorious apparel that God’s glory was 
made known to Moses, but in a parade of His 
attributes—the things that He is. Find these in 
Exodus 34:6, 7. 

2. What parable did Christ tell to show us 
how long-suffering and patient God is with 
each of us? (Luke 13:6-9.) 

NOTE.—"“How anxiously we watch a favorite 
tree or plant, expecting it to reward our care by 
producing buds, blossoms, and fruit; and how 
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disappointed we are to find upon it nothing but 
leaves. With how much more anxiety and tender 
interest does the heavenly Father watch the spir- 
itual growth of those whom He has made in His 
own image and for whom He condescended to 
give His Son that they may be elevated, ennobled, 
and glorified.” —Testimonies, vol. 5, pp. 250, 251. 
3. When was Christ’s long-suffering and 
patience most apparent? (1 Peter 2:21-23.) 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


The Long-suffering of God’s Children 


4. As Paul analyzes the ingredients of true 
Christian love, which one of these attributes of 
God does he bring out first? (1 Cor. 13:4, first 
three words.) 

5. How is long-suffering acquired? (Gal. 5:22.) 

6. Find the verse in Revelation that shows 
that patience is a necessary virtue for those 
who would enter the kingdom of God (Rev. 
14:12). 


NOTE.—'It is not a great work and great bat- 
tles alone which try the soul and demand courage. 
Everyday life brings its perplexities, trials, and 
discouragements. It is the humble work which 
frequently draws upon the patience and the forti- 
tude. Self-reliance and resolution will be necessary 
to meet and conquer all difficulties. Secure the 
Lord to stand with you, in every place to be your 
consolation and comfort.’—Messages to Young 
People, p. 326. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
God Is Kind 


7. Next in the list of the ingredients of love 
is kindness. What is said of the kindness of 
God? (Jer. 31:3.) 

8. How does the Lord’s kindness lead His 
children to have confidence in Him? (Ps. 36:7.) 


NOTE.—‘God dwells in every abode; He hears 
every word that is spoken, listens to every prayer 
that is offered, tastes the sorrows and disappoint- 
ments of every soul, regards the treatment that 
is given to father, mother, sister, friend, and 
neighbor. He cares for our necessities, and His 
love and mercy and grace are continually flowing 
to satisfy our need.” —Thoughts From the Mount 
of Blessing, p. 156. 

















ASSIGNMENT 5 


The Christian Is Kind and Gentle 


9. Find in the list of the fruits of the Spirit 
given in Galatians 5:22 another word with a 
meaning similar to kindness. 


NOTE.—'‘The Lord says to the young, ‘My son, 
give Me thine heart.’ The Saviour of the world 
loves to have children and youth give their 
hearts to Him. There may be a large army of 
children who shall be found faithful to God, be- 
cause they walk in the light, as Christ is in the 
light. They will love the Lord Jesus, and it will 
be their delight to please Him. They will not 
be impatient if reproved; but will make glad the 
heart of the father and mother by their kindness, 
their patience, their willingness to do all they can 
in helping to bear the burdens of daily life.”— 
Messages to Young People, p. 333. 

10. Name the king whose compassion on a 
disabled orphan is recorded for an example of 
kindness (2 Sam. 9). 

11. Which epistle is a living memorial of the 
kindness of a great missionary to a runaway 
slave? (Philemon.) 


NoTE.—‘‘Among those who gave their hearts 
to God through the labors of Paul in Rome, was 
Onesimus, a pagan slave who had wronged his 
master, Philemon, a Christian believer in Colosse, 
and had escaped to Rome. In the kindness of his 
heart, Paul sought to relieve the poverty and dis- 
tress of the wretched fugitive, and then endeav- 
ored to shed the light of truth into his darkened 
mind. Onesimus listened to the words of life, con- 
fessed his sins, and was converted to the faith of 
Christ.”—Acts of the Apostles, p. 456. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


“Charity Envieth Not” 

12. So far Paul has spoken of two of the 
ingredients of charity; now he refers to some- 
thing that cannot be a part of love, something 





that is not found in the divine nature and 
should not be found in the Christian’s nature. 
What is it? (1 Cor. 13:4, middle part.) 

13. What does Solomon say about the dead- 
liness of the sin of envy and jealousy? (Song of 
Solomon 8:6.) 

14. Where did envy originate? (James 3:14- 
16.) 


NoTE.—“It was envy that brought the mighty 
Lucifer down from his high estate in the govern- 
ment of heaven and that has worked havoc in all 
the organizations and institutions of the human 
family. Envy is the great character assassin and 
destroyer. It does not hesitate to enter the most 
lordly palace and the happiest home, or even 
the sacred precincts of the holiest temple. Love 
alone can conquer envy and jealousy. They can- 
not live in the sunlight of its presence.” TAYLOR 
G. BUNCH, Love, p. 58. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


List the seven ingredients of love as given in 
1 Corinthians 13:4-8. 























List here the seven characteristics that spoil the 
perfection of love. 























x 


Love had died out of 
Lucifer’s heart, and 
envy and jealousy had 
taken its place. He 
could not remain in 
heaven and was cast 
out onto the earth. 


G. DORE, ARTIST 


x 
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The SEVEN WONDERS of the WORLD -1 


COURTESY OF ‘‘CORONET’’ MAGAZINE HARPER GOFF, ARTIST 


THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES 


The pilot took a firmer grip on the helm. He must steer the boat safely between 
the two pillars at the harbor’s mouth, and under the outstretched legs of the sun god, 
Apollo. 

This great statue, which stood across the opening to the harbor at Rhodes in the 
eastern Mediterranean, was one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. Made of 
bronze, it was 109 feet high, took twelve years to build, and cost $258,000. It was 
finished in 280 B.C., but, alas, only fifty-six years later an earthquake toppled it 
into the water. Fragments are said to have lain around for many years, and were finally 
bought by traders and carried away on camelback. 

















